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Lincoln's  Early  Days 


QUAINT    AND    CURIOUS    RECOL- 
LECTIONS OF  HIS  CAREER 
IN    ILLINOIS. 

His   First   Appearance  in   the  Legisla- 
ture—  II is    First    Efforts 
for    Distinction. 


Interviews     With     Old     Friends     and 

Neighbors    Who    Are   Now    1'roud 

to   Say   That  They    Knew   the 

Great    Emancipator. 

Charleston,  111.,  Jan.  4. — Corre- 
spondence of  the  Globe-Democrat. — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  while  practicing 
law  during  his  residence  at  Spring- 
field, was  a  frequent  visitor  at  this 
little  town,  then  as  now  the  county 
seat  of  Coles  county.  His  father  and 
step-mother  resided  in  a  small  cabin 
on  Goose  Nest  I'rairie,  near  Farming- 
ton,  this  (Coles)  county,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  often  spend  a  few  days 
or  a  week  at  this  home  or  with 
friends  in  this  city.  Several  of  his 
relatives  who  resided  here  then  are 
still  living,  and  your  correspondent 
has  recently  heard  from  their  litis 
many  an  interesting  incident  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  life  at  that  period.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  is  Capt.  John  Easton 
of  Charleston,  now  7'J  years  of  age, 
who  has  lived  here  since  the  city's 
earliest  days,  at  one  time  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature,  a  man  who 
at  40  must  have  been  a  fine  specimen 
of  physical  manhood,  who  is  now  but 
slightly  bent,  and  whose  only  sign  of 
departing  strength  is  his  whitened 
head  and  slightly  faltering  step. 

"Tell    you    something    of    Abe    Lin- 
coln?"   said    he.        "Why,    sir,    I    like 
nothing    better.      Abe    was   a    lifelong 
friend  of  mine.     Got  acquainted  with 
Abe   in   the   Black   Hawk   war.      Loved 
him    the    first    time    I    saw    him,    and 
love  him   still.     Abe  was  quite  a  boy 
when  his  father  moved  from   Indiana 
to   this   state.     He   inherited   a  dislike 
to   farm — at   least  he  never  amounted 
to    much.      He    would    rather   do    odd 
jobs    for    somebody;    was    inclined    to 
tell    wonderful    stories    from    infancy, 
i  Dennis   Hanks,  a  relative,  who  taught 
him    to    read,    says     Abe     caught     the 
mania    from    the    Arabian    Nights,    as 
that    constituted    his    sole    library    at 
the  time.     He  ingeniously  worked  out 
fanciful  stories,  applying  them  to  cur- 
rent   times.      He    and    the    boys    often 
had    wrestling    matches.      Never    saw 
'his  equal  at  wrestling.  Joshua  Veach, 
who   lived   west  of   town,  was  consid-  | 
ered  a  powerful  fellow,  but  when  Abe 
and  he  had  a  trial  of  prowess  Abe  al- 
ways came  up  on  top. 


"I  think  the  first  time  I  saw  Abe 
he  was  the  ugliest  chap  that  had  ever 
obstructed  my  vision.  But  he  was 
honest  to  the  core  and  true  as  steel. 
He  would  not  drink,  but  at  times, 
under  trying  circumstances,  a  highly- 
polished  cuss  would  escape  his  lips. 
1  am  inclined  to  think  his  talent  for 
story  telling  was  the  first  step  in  the 
chain  of  circumstances  that  led  his 
feet  to  the  White  House.  It  was  the 
'hurrah  boys'  who  had  been  with  him 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  who  be- 
'j  fore  had  chewed  and  spit  tobacco 
I  around  his  stove  in  his  little  store  at 
'  Salem,  in  Sangamon  county,  that 
nominated  and  elected  him  to  the 
legislature  which  met  at  Vandalia, 
then  the  state  capital.  That  was  the 
winter  of  lh^t!-7.  I  was  elected  a 
member  from  Coles,  and  was  with 
him  there.  At  that  time  parties  were 
riot  divided  so  markedly  as  at  the 
present. 

"It  was  in  this  first  legislature  he, 
a  then  unknown  man,  made  himself 
spoken  of  by  people  of  the  state. 
Some  measure,  I  am  so  old  now  I  can- 
not just  recall  what  it  was,  was  be- 
fore the  house,  which  Lincoln  and  his 
friends,  who  were  in  the  minority,  I 
among  them,  took  decided  grounds 
against.  We  were  enough  to  break  a 
quorum,  and  in  the  afternoon  made 
it  a  point  to  not  be  present  when  the 
vote  was  taken.  The  other  members, 
on  a  promise  that  they  would  com- 
promise the  bill  in  the  evening,  per- 
suaded us  to  return  at  the  night  ses- 
sion. As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  as- 
sembly room  the  officers  locked  the 
doors,  thus  intercepting  us  from  re- 
tiring, and  by  this  method  thought 
they  had  us  cornered.  The  building 
was  what  might  be  called  a  two-story 
one.  A  stairway  led  from  the  ground 
probably  12  or  15  feet  to  the  hall,  and 
at  the  landing  a  small  room  had  to 
be  crossed  before  coming  to  the  as- 
sembly proper.  It  appears  that  Lin- 
coln had  suspected  this  movement, 
and  in  the  early  evening  had  meas- 
ured the  distance  from  the  windows 
t6  the  ground,  and  also  ascertained 
whether  they  might  be  hoisted  with- 
out delay.  Finding  the  measure 
would  be  brought  up  without  modifi- 
cation, and  that  they  would  be  power- 
less to  hinder,  Abe  whispered  to  bis 
friends,  and,  making  a  simultaneous 
movement  for  the  windows,  before 
the  others  knew  what  was  the  matter, 
we  were  all  outside,  the  quorum 
broken,  and  the  house  had  to  adjourn. 
This  at  that  primitive  period  was 
considered  a  big  thing,  and  Lincoln, 
as  he  deserved,  got  the  praise.  An 
account  of  this  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  at  St.  Louis,  Vandalia, 
Shawneetown  and  Springfield.  I  don't 
believe,  however,  there  were  more 
than  three  or  four  newspapers  in  the 
entire  state.  I  remember  that  Lin- 
coln enjoyed  this  joke  hugely  himself, 
and  laughed  about  it  nearly  the  en- 
tire night.  


Letter  Reveals 
Lincoln  Policy  of 
Ignoring  Douglas 

PEOR*A,  111.,  Sept.  30— (ff)— A  let- 
ter written  a  century  ago  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  made  public  to- 
day for  the  first  time  by  L.  O. 
Schriver,    a    collector    of    Lincoln- 

iana-  ,      ~     . 

The  letter  was  dated  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  Dec.  7,  1837,  and  ad- 
dressed to  "friend  Minshall,"  not 
identified.    Lincoln  wrote: 

"We  have  adopted  it  as  part 
of  our  policy  here  to  never  speak 
of  Douglass  at  all.  Isn't  that  the 
best  mode  of  treating  so  small  a 
matter?" 

Stephen  Douglas,  who  later  had 
the  series  of  famous  debates  with 
Lincoln,  first  spelled  his  name 
Douglass. 

Lincoln  informed  Minshall  in  the 
letter  that  his  law  partner,  John 
T.  Stuart,  again  would  be  a  candi- 
date for  congress.  The  following 
year,.  Stuart  defeated   Douglass   in 

the  election.")  \,  -1  r .   -*-,     ,  J 
ImaHMiil     Ji&d&tx&L 
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BUILDING   POLITICAL   PRESTIGE 

Steps  to  the  Wigwam,  No.  1 

Availability,  or  the  theory  of  the  right  man  from  the 
right  place,  at  the  right  time,  has  been  recognized  as  a 
tremendous  factor  in  determining  the  choice  of  candidates 
at  a  political  convention.  In  no  case,  as  far  as  presidential 
nominees  are  concerned,  has  this  quality  of  availability 
been  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  choice  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  wigwam  convention  in  1860. 

There  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  the  term 
availability,  or  as  Professor  Randall  qualifies  it  "a 
presumption  of  availability,"  a  large  element  of  chance 
or  the  changing  of  a  normal  course  of  procedure.  This 
has  resulted  in  many  authors'  drawing  the  conclusion 
that  Lincoln's  nomination  was  an  "accident."  Other 
students  are  convinced  that  Lincoln  became  available 
through  a  long  and  important  series  of  events  which 
were  carefully  directed,  and  which  eventually  placed  him 
in  the  commanding  position  he  occupied  in  May,  1860. 

A  political  emergency  which  might  be  considered  one 
of  the  earliest  stepping-stones  on  which  Lincoln  climbed 
to  the  Presidency,  was  the  Senatorial  Contest  of  1854. 
Lincoln's  candidacy  was  the  almost  immediate  result  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  For  this  political 
blunder  Douglas,  its  sponsor,  was  severely  chastised  by 
the  voters  of  Illinois,  and  it  broke  his  own  party  up  into 
two  warring  factions  called  the  Nebraska  and  the  Anti- 
Nebraska  groups. 

Lincoln  was  at  the  train  to  greet  Richard  Yates  when 
he  returned  to  Springfield  from  Washington,  and  com- 
plimented him  on  his  stand  against  the  repealing  of  the 
compromise.  Lincoln  voluntarily  promised  to  campaign 
for  him  for  reelection.  Lincoln  himself  became  a  candidate 
for  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  was  elected  to  this  body 
for  the  fifth  time,  leading  the  ticket.  Those  who  have 
alleged  that  Lincoln  was  discredited,  or  lost  his  local  po- 
litical constituency  because  of  his  stand  in  Congress 
during  the  Mexican  War,  might  have  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  his  sudden  return  to  popular  favor  in  the 
brief  period  of  five  years  which  had  elapsed  since  his 
return  from  Washington. 

Largely  because  of  the  new  note  which  Lincoln  sounded 
during  the  campaign  for  the  legislature,  in  which  he 
eloquently  discussed  the  Nebraska  question,  he  was  put 
forth  also  as  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  As  early  as 
September  29,  1854,  he  received  a  letter  from  William 
H.  Randolph  of  Macon,  which  advised  him  "your  name 
is  also  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate."*  A  little  over  a  week  before,  A.  Jonas  at  Quincy, 
inviting  Lincoln  to  come  to  Quincy  for  an  address  com- 
menting, "The  Douglasites  would  as  soon  see  Old  Nick 
here  as  yourself."* 

William  Fithian  of  Danville  advised  Lincoln  after  the 
November  election  that  "Dr.  Courtney's  promise  to  go 
for  you  was  made  a  condition  precedent  to  his  election. 
(Legislature).  Otherwise  he  should  not  have  been 
elected."*  This  note  clearly  reveals  that  even  before  the 
fall  election  Lincoln's  candidacy  for  the  Senate  was  made 
a  matter  of  campaign  promises. 

Immediately  after  his  election  to  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture on  November  9,  Lincoln  began  his  concerted  drive 
for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  On  November  11,  P.  Willard 
of  Metamora  put  this  query  in  a  letter  to  Lincoln:  Don't 
you  see  Lincoln  on  his  way  to  Washington?"*  Elihu 
Powell  wrote  to  Lincoln  from  Peoria  on  November  16, 
that  he  should  "decline  acceptance  of  the  seat  in  the 
Legislature"*  to  which  he  had  already  been  elected.  This 
would  make  him  a  bona  fide  condidate  for  the  Senate. 

From  the  November  election  day  up  to  the  very  hour 
that  the  Illinois  Legislature  came  together  to  cast  their 
ballots  for  a  United  States  Senator,  Lincoln  was  carrying 
on  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  his  friends  through- 


out the  state.  The  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  has  just  finished 
reading  the  entire  correspondence  in  the  Robert  T. 
Lincoln  papers,  received  by  Lincoln  during  this  period.* 
It  is  a  remarkable  group  of  testimonials  promising  sup- 
port of  Lincoln  to  replace  James  Shields,  the  incumbent, 
and  reveals  the  almost  unanimous  support  given  to  him 
by  the  Wig  element. 

Three  men  seem  to  stand  out  as  the  promoters  of 
Lincoln's  candidacy,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  David  Davis, 
and  Leonard  Swett.  Washburne  states  on  November  14, 
"You  are  my  choice  above  all  others,"  and  then  in  a  long 
letter  gives  detailed  information  about  those  who  may  be 
expected  to  support  him.  Judge  Davis  was  particularly 
active  and  was  in  constant  touch  with  Lincoln  through- 
out the  campaign. 

As  early  as  December  22,  Leonard  Swett  advised 
Lincoln,  "Governor  Matteson  is  secretly  working  for 
himself  and  hopes  to  be  a  compromise  candidate."* 
From  Richard  Yates  came  the  information  that  William 
H.  Bissell,  "a  bosom  friend"  of  James  Shields,  was  to 
run  and  then  give  way  to  Shields.  Washburne  states 
however,  in  a  letter  to  Lincoln  on  January  12,  "Yates 
wants  to  come  in  terribly,"  then  continues  in  the  same 
letter,  "You  would  feel  flattered  at  the  great  interest 
there  is  felt  for  you  here  (Washington)  by  all  who 
know  you  either  by  reputation  or  personally."* 

The  Illinois  Legislature  went  into  session  on  February 
8th  and  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  Senator  with  50  votes 
needed  for  election.  On  the  first  ballot  Lincoln  received 
45  votes;  James  Shields,  Nebraska  Democrat,  41  votes; 
Lyman  Trumbull,  Anti-Nebraska  Democrat,  5  votes;  and 
8  votes  scattering.  On  the  tenth  ballot  Governor  Matteson, 
Nebraska  Democrat,  was  leading  the  candidates  with  47 
votes,  three  less  than  the  number  needed  for  election. 
It  was  on  this  ballot  that  Lincoln  observed  Matteson 
possibly  would  be  able  to  pick  up  the  three  necessary 
votes  unless,  he,  Lincoln,  sacrificed  himself  for  the  sake 
of  the  Anti-Nebraska  cause.  Whereupon  Lincoln  released 
his  delegates  to  Trumbull,  who  was  declared  elected. 

Upon  hearing  the  result  Judge  Davis  said  he  "never 
would  have  consented  to  the  forty-seven  men  being 
controlled  by  the  five,"  but  Lincoln  commented,  "I  could 
not,  however,  let  the  whole  political  result  go  to  smash, 
on  a  point  merely  personal  to  myself,"  and  furthermore 
stated,  "On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  for  our 
general  cause  that  Trumbull  is  elected."  One  man  put 
it:  "Lincoln  won  the  victory  but  did  not  reap  the 
reward." 

One  bit  of  compensation  came  to  Lincoln,  somewhat 
belated,  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Lyman  Trumbull 
as  late  as  1858.  At  that  time  Lincoln  was  again  a  candi- 
date for  the  U.S.  Senate.  Trumbull  mentioned  Lincoln  as 
"that  Friend  who  was  instrumental  in  promoting  my 
own  (election)".*  However  a  postscript  is  the  important 
part  of  this  letter  for  our  purposes  wherein  Trumbull 
writes : 

"P.S.  My  wife  who  is  sitting  by  me  says  you  are  too 
modest  to  understand  whom  I  mean  by  'that  friend'  but 
he  who  so  magnanimously  requested  his  friends  just  at 
the  right  moment  to  cast  their  votes  for  me,  and  without 
which  I  could  not  have  been  elected  will  I  think  under- 
stand it." 

The  magnanimous  part  which  Lincoln  played  in  the 
Senatorial  contest  was  not  overlooked  by  the  Illinois 
Whigs  and  those  at  Washington,  nor  by  the  leaders  of  the 
new  party  just  about  to  be  born.  Possibly  the  episodes 
associated  with  this  contest  might  serve  as  forming  the 
initial  step  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  triumph  at  the  Chicago 
wigwam  five  years  later.  This  deliberately  sacrificing 
of  self  for  a  cause  was  no  accident,  but  the  result  of 
a  purposeful  and  intelligent  decision. 

*  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Collection  of  the  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Library   of    Congress. 
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When  Abraham  Lincoln  visited  Massachusetts  on 
behalf  of  the  Whig  candidate  for  President  in  September, 
1848,  he  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  Whig  Party.  His  own  defeat  in  Illinois  as  a  Whig 
candidate  for  the  Senate  by  an  anti-Nebraska  Democratic 
candidate  in  January,  1855,  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  but 
what  the  Whigs  were  through  as  a  great  national  party. 

The  political  prestige  which  Lincoln  had  built  up 
for  himself,  in  magnanimously  turning  over  his  delegates 
to  Trumbull  in  the  Senatorial  contest  in  1855,  was  greatly 
enhanced  in  1856  by  another  personal  withdrawal  of  self, 
for  the  sake  of  the  newly  organized  party.  The  delegates 
to  the  conference  from  the  press  were  given  a  dinner 
at  the  Cassell  House  and  Lincoln  was  the  principal 
speaker.  This  was  his  first  appearance  as  a  spokesman 
for  the  movement  to  bring  together  the  various  political 
elements  opposed  to  the  Nebraska  bill.  His  leadership 
was  recognized  by  the  proposal  according  to  Selby  that  he 
be  nominated  for  governor  but  observes  that  Lincoln 
responded  that  it  would  be  "nothing  more  than  an  attempt 
to  resurrect  the  dead  body  of  the  old  Whig  party.  I  would 
secure  the  vote  of  that  party  and  no  more,  and  our 
defeat  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course."  Lincoln  then 
suggested  that  if  Col.  William  H.  Bissell  were  nominated 
he  would  secure  enough  anti-Nebraska  Democrat  votes 
and  enough  Whig  votes  to  win  the  contest,  and  so  it 
proved  in  the  next  election. 

Lincoln  wrote  on  August  24,  1855  to  his  friend  of 
long  standing,  Joshua  Speed,  stating,  "I  think  I  am  a 
Whig;  but  others  say  there  are  no  Whigs,  and  that  I  am 
an  abolitionist."  He  was  just  then  in  the  transition  period 
of  his  first  political  party  transformation.  In  less  than 
six  months  he  appeared  by  invitation  as  the  mentor  for 
anti-slavery  men  in  Illinois  who  had  become  greatly 
agitated  over  the  Nebraska  question,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  new  party  called  Republican. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  the 
generator  setting  in  motion  the  new  political  vehicle, 
which  eventually  was  to  crush  out  the  anticipated  ex- 
tension-of -slavery  program.  Whether  or  not  Lincoln  was 
an  abolitionist  is  a  matter  of  interpretation  but  there 
was  no  question  about  his  stand  on  the  Nebraska  question. 

It  was  not  until  January,  1856,  that  a  movement  to 
coordinate  those  opposed  to  the  Nebraska  Bill  was 
successfully  undertaken.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  Illinois 
newspaper  editors,  with  Paul  Selby,  the  thirty-one  year 
old  editor  of  the  Morgan  Journal  at  Jacksonville,  taking 
the  initiative.  The  appeal  called  for  a  meeting  of  the 
editors  at  Decatur  for  February  22. 

The  call  for  the  convention  read  as  follows: 

"All  editors  in  Illinois  opposed  to  the  Nebraska  bill 
are  requested  to  meet  in  convention  at  Decatur,  Illinois, 
on  the  22d  of  February  next,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  organization  of  the  Anti-Nebraska 
forces  in  this  state  for  the  coming  contest.  All  editors 
favoring  the  movement  will  please  forward  a  copy  of 
mTeirrSape.r  con*aining  their  approval  to  the  office  of 
The  Illinois  State  Chronicle,  Decatur." 

The  names  of  the  editors  of  the  following  papers  were 
affixed  to  the  call  as  avowed  supporters  of  the  project: 


The  Morgan  Journal,  Jacksonville;  The  Chronicle,  Win- 
chester; The  Illinois  State  Chronicle,  Decatur;  The 
Quincy  Whig,  Quincy;  The  Pike  County  Free  Press, 
Pittsfield;  The  Gazette,  Lacon;  The  Tribune,  Chicago; 
The  Staats  Zeitung,  Chicago;  The  Republican,  Oquawka; 
The  Republican,  Peoria;  The  Prairie  State,  Danville;  The 
Advertiser,  Rock  Island;  The  Fultonian,  Vermont,  Fulton 
County;  The  Journal  (German),  Quincy;  The  Beacon, 
Freeport;  The  Pantagraph,  Bloomington;  The  True 
Democrat,  Joliet;  The  Telegraph,  Lookport;  The  Gazette, 
Kankakee;  The  Guardian,  Aurora;  The  Gazette,  Wauke- 
gan;  The  Chronicle,  Peru;  The  Advocate,  Belleville;  The 
Journal,  Chicago;  The  Journal,  Sparta. 

A  bad  storm,  as  well  as  a  hesitancy  to  come  out 
publicly  on  the  slavery  issue,  cut  down  the  attendance 
of  editors  to  not  more  than  a  dozen.  However,  they  went 
forward  with  their  organization  plans. 

Selby  urged  that  Lincoln  find  it  convenient  to  be  in 
Decatur  on  the  day  proposed  that  he  might  be  consulted 
on  certain  controversial  questions  which  it  was  known 
would  arise.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  on  hand  and  according  to 
Selby  was  in  constant  touch  with  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee throughout  the  day.  Selby  also  stated  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  committee  "had  the  stamp  of  his 
(Lincoln's)  peculiar  intellect."  The  main  arguments  in 
the  platform  set  forth  by  the  resolution  committee  are 
analyzed  by  Selby  in  this  language: 

"The  platform,  while  disavowing  any  attention  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  state  in  reference 
to  slavery,  reduced  to  its  first  elements,  amounted  to  an 
emphatic  protest  against  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
territory  already  free,  or  its  further  extension;  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  Missouri  Compromise;  insisted 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  as  essential  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  and  that,  under  it.  'Freedom'  should  be 
regarded  'as  the  rule  and  slavery  as  the  exception,  made 
and  provided  as  such — and  that  it  nowhere  recognizes 
property  in  man  as  one  of  its  principles;'  declared  in 
favor  of  the  widest  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  common  school  system — which 
was  a  protest  against  'Know — Nothingism'  which  had 
swept  over  the  country  within  the  proceeding  two  years — 
and  concluded  with  a  demand  for  'reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  government'  as  second  only  in 
importance  to  the  slavery  extension  itself." 

Possibly  the  most  far  reaching  business  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  passing  of  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  a  state 
delegate  convention  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  29th 
day  of  May  next,  in  the  city  of  Bloomington,  and  that 
the  state  central  committee  by  requested  to  fix  the 
ratio  of  representation  for  that  convention,  and  take 
such  steps  as  may  seem  desirable  to  bring  about  a  full 
representation  from  the  whole  state." 

When  one  views  the  entire  proceeding  of  the  Decatur 
Editor's  Convention  and  observes  Lincoln's  behavior 
from  the  time  of  its  inception  to  its  close,  he  must  be 
convinced  that  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  an  acciden- 
tal nature  that  occurred.  The  success  of  the  enterprise 
was  the  result  of  careful  planning  in  which  Lincoln  had 
no  small  part.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  Lincoln  came 
out  of  the  Decatur  editors'  convention  as  the  mentor  of 
the  young  Republican  Party. 

See  Lincoln  Lore  Nos.  1002,  and  1006. 
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Lincoln's  earliest  political  surroundings  have  always 
somewhat  baffled  scholars.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many 
and  varied.  Inadequate  documentation  and  Whiggery's 
marginal  existence  as  almost  a  subculture  in  Democratic 
Illinois  are  two  factors.  A  third,  perhaps  more  important,  is 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Whig  party  among  historians.  Much 
of  the  best  work  on  Lincoln  was  produced  at  a  time  when 
historians  were  prejudiced  against  the  Whigs.  Most  writers 
liked  Lincoln  well  enough,  but  they  disliked  the  party  to 
which  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  political  life  (he  was  a 
Whig  twice  as  long  as  he  was  a  Republican). 

Only  recently  have  historians  come  to  have  a  greater 
appreciation  for  the  importance,  one  might  almost  say  the 
vision,  of  the  Whig  party.  G.S.  Boritt  comes  immediately  to 
mind  for  those  who  work  in  the  Lincoln  field,  but  there  are 
others,  such  as  Daniel  Walker  Howe,  who  have  been  giving 
the  Whigs  a  fairer  shake.  This  new  work  has  gained  attention 
and  made  historians  think.  It  has  not  yet  stemmed  the  tide, 
and  more  students  should  be  reevaluating  Lincoln's  early 
political  environment. 

All  in  all,  the  effect  of  the  modern  unpopularity  of  Whiggery 
on  the  study  of  Lincoln's  early  career  has  been  to  keep  the 
number  of  such  studies  small  and  to  emphasize  Lincoln's 
personal  popularity.  Nowhere  has  this  emphasis  been  more 
pronounced  than  in  the  work  on  Lincoln  in  New  Salem. 

Studies  of  New  Salem  rarely  focus  on  the  political  life  of  the 
town  in  which  Lincoln  forged  his  early  career.  Historians 
have  generally  shied  away  from  characterizing  the  town  as 
Whig  or  Democratic.  Most  say  only  that  it  was  democratic 
(with  a  small  "d")  and  that  this  openness  accounts  for 


Lincoln's  opportunity  to  have  a  political  career  despite  his 
"defective"  education,  his  inability  to  settle  into  a  successful 
vocation,  and  his  penniless  and  debt-ridden  economic  status. 
The  beginnings  of  Lincoln's  career  in  the  Illinois  legislature 
seem  to  represent  a  triumph  of  personal  popularity  and  of  the 
American  political  system.  That  it  was  also  a  triumph  of  one 
political  party  over  another  rarely  gains  mention,  much  less 
careful  consideration. 

Here  inadequate  documentation  is  not  a  problem.  The 
opportunity  to  understand  Lincoln's  political  career  before 
the  1850s  is  probably  greater  than  for  any  other  of  America's 
political  giants.  Illinois's  voters  showed  their  preference  at 
the  polls  orally,  and  clerks  carefully  marked  how  each  citizen 
voted.  Therefore,  we  know  in  Lincoln's  case  precisely — by 
name — who  voted  for  him  and  against  him.  Knowledge  like 
this  is  unobtainable  even  for  twentieth-century  politicians  or 
contemporary  elections.  We  know  for  sure  who  voted  for 
Lincoln,  something  we  can  never  know  in  the  cases  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  or 
even  Ronald  Reagan. 

Who  Voted  for  Lincoln? 

The  records  do  not  exist  for  every  precinct  in  every  election, 
but  a  substantial  number  have  survived.  The  poll  books  for 
the  election  of  August  1,  1836,  in  New  Salem  precinct  still 
exist.  Lincoln  was  running  for  reelection  to  the  Illinois  House 
of  Representatives.  Sangamon  County,  of  which  New  Salem 
was  still  a  part,  was  to  choose  seven  Representatives,  and 
each  voter  could  vote  for  as  many  as  seven  House  candidates. 
Voters  also   chose  a  Congressman,  a   state  senator,  and 
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FIGURE  1.  Map  of  Lincoln's  home  town  from  1831  to  1837. 
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encounters  Henry  Onstot's  cabin.  In  1836  he  voted  forStuart, 
Lincoln,  and  the  other  six  Whig  candidates  for  the  lower 
house.  The  Trent  brothers'  cabin  to  the  south  was  full  of 
Democrats.  Alexander,  Henry,  and  William  Trent  voted  for 
May  and,  with  one  exception,  for  the  Democratic  candidates 
for  the  lower  house.  Alexander  Trent,  a  veteran  of  Lincoln's 
company  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  split  his  ticket  to  vote  for  his 
old  captain.  Joshua  Miller  and  John  A.  "Jack"  Kelso  married 
sisters  and  lived  in  a  double  house  north  of  Onstot's  cooper 
shop.  Both  men  were  Whigs.  Martin  Waddell,  the  hatter,  lived 
next  door  to  Miller's  blacksmith  shop.  Waddell  was  also  a 
Whig.  To  the  south  of  these  residences  lay  Robert  Johnson's 
cabin,  Isaac  Guliher's  cabin,  and  Mentor  Graham's 
schoolhouse.  Johnson,  a  wheelwright  and  cabinetmaker, 
voted  Whig.  Guliher  did  not  vote;  perhaps  he  had  moved  on 
from  New  Salem.  Graham  lived  outside  town,  but  he  came  to 
town  to  vote  for  Stuart,  Lincoln,  and  five  Whig  candidates  for 
the  lower  house.  He  also  voted  for  Thomas  Wynne,  a 
Democrat,  for  the  state  legislature. 

Isaac  Burner  did  not  vote  in  New  Salem  in  1836.  Alexander 
Ferguson,  who  had  succeeded  Peter  Lukins  as  the  local 
shoemaker,  was  a  Democrat.  The  town's  leading 
businessman  Samuel  Hill,  Dartmouth-educated  Dr.  John 
Allen,  and  Dr.  Francis  Regnier  were  Whigs.  The  rest  of  the 
cabins  on  the  east  side  of  town  were  shops  except  the  old 
Herndon  cabin,  the  occupants  of  which  in  1836  are  unknown. 

The  Myth  of  the  Clary's  Grove  Boys 

The  other  New  Salem  precinct  in  1836  was  less  solidly 
Whig.  Lincoln  got  50  of  its  76  votes,  but  May  edged  Stuart,  40 
to  34.  In  this  area  of  Sangamon  County,  Lincoln's  personal 
popularity  did  triumph  over  local  political  preference.  The 
names  of  the  voters  at  this  unlocated  poll  include  many  of 
those  associated  with  the  Clary's  Grove,  Concord,  and 
Sandridge  areas. 

A  special  mythology  surrounds  these  residents  of  New 
Salem's  outskirts.  The  "Clary's  Grove  boys,"  as  they  are 
called,  were  representatives  of  what  some  historians  call  the 


various  county  officials.  For  this  election,  incidentally,  there 

were  two  New  Salem  precinct  polling  places,  a  fact  not 

previously  mentioned  in  the  literature.  Only  one  of  them  was 

in  tiny  New  Salem  proper.  The  other  was  outside  of  the  town, 

probably  to  the  west  and  perhaps  to  the  northwest.  Both 

polling  places  drew  voters  from  a  wide  area,  and  the  polling 

place  in  New  Salem  itself  attracted  many  more  than  the  25  to 

50  voters  who  lived  in  the  town. 

The  New  Salem  poll  books  show  that  it  was  a  Whig  town. 

John  Todd  Stuart,  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  United  States 

House  of  Representatives,   gained  86   votes   to  Democrat 

William  L.  May's  59.  In  the  race  for  the  state  senate,  Whig  Job 

Fletcher  outpolled  Democrat  Moses  K.  Anderson  73  to  67.  In 

the  races  for  the  lower  house,  five  of  the  seven  Whigs  gained 

more  votes  than  any  Democrat.  Lincoln  led  the  pack  with  a 

whopping  107  votes  from  the  145  voters  who  came  to  the 

polling  place.  He  was  followed  by  William  Elkin  with  84, 

Ninian  W.  Edwards  with  84,  John  Dawson  with  82,  Dan  Stone 

with  81,  Robert  L.  Wilson  with  69,  and  Andrew  McCormick 

with  67.   Lincoln  students,  of  course,  recognize  these  as 

members  of  the  Long  Nine.  Thomas  Wynne  led  the  unsuccess- 
ful Democrats  with  71  votes.  He  was  a  local  man,  and  no  other 

Democrat  topped  any  Whig's  votes  in  New  Salem. 
Thus  the  New  Salem  poll  books  also  reveal  Lincoln's 

immense  local  personal  popularity,  a  factor  properly  noted  by 

historians  of  the  past.  One  should  not  ignore  the  partisan  cast 

of  New  Salem,  however.  The  peculiar  system  of  voting  on 

many  candidates  to  represent  Sangamon  County  in  the 

legislature  allowed  for  considerable  ticket-splitting.  Likewise, 

the  rather  tentative  nature  of  party  formation  in  Illinois  at 

this  date  meant  that  the  discipline  or  regularity  of  the  voters 

was  weaker  than  it  would  be  in  the  1840s,  when  ticket- 
splitting     became    rare.    Richard    P.     McCormick,    the 

outstanding   expert   on    the   formation    of  the   Whig   and 

Democratic   parties   characterizes   the   party   situation   in 

Illinois  before  1835  as  "chaos."  Preparation  for  the  1836 

Presidential  election  served  to  coalesce  the  voters  somewhat 

and  saw  the  Democrats  institute  a  convention  system  for 
nominations.  The  op- 
position to  the  Demo- 
crats was  still  only 
loosely  organized  and 
did  not  put  together  a 
modern  party  organi- 
zation until  about 
1840.  Thus  the  degree 
of  party  regularity  in 
New  Salem  was  sub- 
stantial under  the 
conditions.  One  might 
say  that  in  1836  there 
were  about  80  Whigs 
and  about  60  Demo- 
crats. 

Modern-day  visi- 
tors to  New  Salem 
State  Park  might  get 
a  new  feeling  about 
the  quaint  pioneer  vil- 
lage as  they  meander 
through  it  by  keeping 
in  mind  the  Whiggish 
cast  of  the  town  itself. 
Of  course,  the  recon- 
structed village  does 
not  represent  the 
town  at  one  particular 
time.  It  represents  a 
sort  of  average  of  a 
six-year  period.  Dif- 
ferent people  lived  in 
the  log  houses  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  identi- 
fy the  politics  of  all  its 
inhabitants. 

Nevertheless,  enter- 
ing the  village  from 
the    west,    one    first    FIGURE  2.  Joshua  Miller's  reconstructed  blacksmith  shop  in  New  Salem. 
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first  frontier.  They  were  rough,  fun-loving,  and  boisterous 
men  of  rather  unsteady  habits.  Lincoln,  the  artisans,  doctors, 
and  businessmen  of  New  Salem  were  men  of  the  more  settled 
second  frontier.  Lincoln's  ability  to  capture  the  friendship  of 
the  Clary's  Grove  boys  has  always  gained  considerable 
attention  from  his  biographers.  First,  it  really  was  important. 
As  members  of  his  company  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832, 
the  Clary's  Grove  boys  had  a  hand  in  Lincoln's  first  political 
success:  his  election  as  captain  of  the  unit.  Second,  the  way  he 
gained  their  respect — the  famous  wrestling  match  with  Jack 
Armstrong— is  the  anecdotal  stuff  of  which  readable 
biographies  are  made.  Unlike  some  important  events,  this  one 
offers  the  bonus  of  making  a  good  story. 

Finally,  Lincoln's  friendship  with  the  Clary's  Grove  boys 
has  been  the  focus  of  much  attention  because  of  the  peculiar 
importance  of  the  American  West  to  historians  in  the  period 
when  much  of  the  great  writing  on  Lincoln  occurred.  In  the 
1890s,  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  "frontier  thesis"  identified 
American  democracy  and  individualism  with  the  West.  The 
frontier  was  supposed  to  be  the  cutting  edge  of  the  experience 
that  made  America,  America  and  not  a  pale  imitation  of  the 
European  culture  from  which  most  Americans  stemmed.  For 
Lincoln  to  capture  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Clary's  Grove 
boys  was  vital  to  the  process  by  which  he  maintained  his 
status  as  the  ideal  American  statesman  to  most  historians. 
This  showed  that,  despite  Lincoln's  choice  of  the  law  as  a 
vocation  and  his  political  and  personal  friendships  with 
bankers  and  businessmen,  he  was  linked  to  the  vital 
experience  that  forged  American  democracy. 

Scholarship  has  moved  on  since  those  times,  and  the 
frontier  experience  has  greatly  diminished  in  importance  in 
the  works  of  American  history.  The  residue  of  this  once 
important  story  remains  in  Lincoln  biographies.  Oscar  and 
Lilian  Handlin's  recent  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Union 
notes  that  Lincoln  was  "Equally  at  ease  with  the  boys  in  the 
Clary's  Grove  gang  and  with  the  Reverend  Cameron."  A  more 
important  book,  Stephen  B.  Oates's  fine  With  Malice  Toward 
None:  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  carries  the  idea  a  bit 
farther.  Describing  Lincoln's  campaign  for  the  legislature  in 
1836,  Oates  says,  "On  the  campaign  trail,  Jack  Armstrong 
and  the  Clary  Grove  boys  sang  Lincoln's  praises  and  helped 
keep  order  at  his  political  rallies."  Oates  merely  states 
explicitly  what  is  implied  in  most  of  the  Lincoln  literature 
that  preceded  his  book. 

Jack  Armstrong  may  have  campaigned  in  1836,  but  he  did 
not  vote,  either  in  the  state  election  in  August  or  in  the 
national  election  in  November.  And  the  Clarys  were  certainly 
Democrats.  John,  Spencer,  and  Zack  Clary  voted  in  the  New 
Salem  precinct  in  1836.  Spencer  and  Zack  voted  for  William  L. 
May  and  for  the  seven  Democrats  seeking  seats  in  the  Illinois 
House.  John  Clary  split  his  ticket,  voting  for  Stuart,  Lincoln, 
and  three  other  Whig  aspirants  to  the  legislature  as  well  as  for 
four  Democrats  running  for  the  legislature.  The  Clarys  voted 
in  the  poll  outside  New  Salem.  The  other  families  associated 
with  the  Clarys  have  never  been  precisely  identified,  and  the 
Clarys  and  Armstrongs  may  not  have  spoken  for  all  the 
"boys."  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  loyal 
campaign  workers  are  made,  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
the  Armstrongs  and  Clarys  were  no  part  of  Lincoln's  canvass 
for  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  in  1836.  Politically, 
Lincoln  was  much  more  at  home  on  the  streets  of  New  Salem 
than  in  Clary's  Grove. 


Whigs  and  Democrats  in  the  Developing  West 

New  Salem  was  solidly  Whig.  In  the  Presidential  election 
the  following  November,  the  town's  voters  gave  65  votes  to 
Hugh  Lawson  White  and  only  34  to  Martin  Van  Buren  (only 
one  poll  book  for  the  precinct  exists).  Dr.  Allen,  Caleb  Carman 
(at  whose  house,  probably  the  Trents'  former  home,  the  poll 
was  located),  Robert  Johnson,  Jack  Kelso,  Lincoln,  Joshua 
Miller,  Dr.  Regnier,  and  Martin  Waddell  voted  for  White. 
Alexander  Ferguson  and  the  Trents  (who  had  apparently 
moved  outside  town)  voted  Democratic.  Mentor  Graham,  who 
also  resided  outside  New  Salem,  voted  Whig. 

Lincoln  left  New  Salem  for  Springfield  before  the  next 
election.  In  1838  he  again  ran  successfully  for  the  Illinois 
legislature.  New  Salem  had  changed.  Its  citizens  shared  with 
most  other  residents  of  northwestern  Sangamon  County  a 
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FIGURE  3.  New  Yorker  Martin  Van  Buren's  lack  of 
popularity  in  the  West  spurred  Whig  organization  in 
1836. 

desire  to  form  a  new  county  with,  of  course,  a  new  county  seat. 
Lincoln  and  the  rest  of  the  Long  Nine,  busy  with  internal 
improvements  bills  and  the  drive  to  move  the  state  capital  to 
Springfield,  were  unresponsive.  New  Salem's  residents 
registered  their  dismay  at  the  polls  in  1838.  The  Whigs  lost 
ignominiously.  Lincoln  led  the  Whig  candidates  for  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  with  a  paltry  31  votes  out  of  122 
(almost  double  the  total  of  any  other  Whig  candidate  for  the 
Illinois  House  but  not  even  a  third  of  what  the  Democratic 
candidates  got).  Even  Lincoln's  local  popularity  could  not 
overcome  the  disappointment  of  New  Salem's  citizens.  John 
Todd  Stuart,  who  was  immune  from  the  county-division 
conflict  in  Washington,  ran  ahead  of  Lincoln  with  39  votes 
but  well  behind  his  Democratic  opponent,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  who  gained  81  votes.  A  few  remained  faithful  to 
Lincoln  (Waddell,  Kelso,  Carman,  Miller,  and  Graham),  but 
even  they  split  their  tickets,  usually  voting  for  Democrats  for 
the  other  legislative  seats.  Feeling  for  division  of  the  county 
all  but  obliterated  party  regularity. 

Lincoln  was  gone  from  New  Salem  by  then,  and  his 
popularity  and  that  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  rest  of  Sangamon 
County  swept  him  to  victory  anyway.  It  is  the  experience 
before  1838  that  is  important,  and  it  really  is  important.  This 
is  not  a  quaint  exercise  meant  to  add  some  of  the  bright  color 
of  partisanship  to  your  next  tour  of  New  Salem  State  Park, 
though  lack  of  attention  to  party  politics  is  a  notable  failing  of 
historical  reconstructions,  which  usually  ignore  partisanship 
for  the  sake  of  a  bland  patriotism.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Lincoln's  early  political  environment. 

That  environment  is  looking  more  Whiggish  every  day.  We 
know  that  Lincoln's  father  was  a  Whig  and  that  his  cousin 
was  a  Whig.  We  now  know  that  the  village  in  which  he  chose 
to  make  his  independent  way  in  the  world  was  Whig.  There  is 
no  anomaly  in  Lincoln's  affiliation  with  the  Whig  party.  The 
tendency  to  associate  the  frontier  with  democracy  and 
democracy  with  the  Democratic  party  is  a  hangover  from  the 
days  when  the  West  was  thought  to  be  the  key  to  the  American 
experience.  Lincoln  was  a  son  of  America's  frontier,  all  right. 
but  the  West  was  politically  and  socially  complex.  When 
Lincoln  moved  to  New  Salem,  he  left  his  Whig  home  for  a 
Whig  town. 
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THE  WHIG  FAITHFUL  IN  SPRINGFIELD 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  left  New  Salem  for  Springfield  in 
1837,  he  left  one  Whig  town  for  another.  The  Whigs  of  central 
Illinois  would  be  Lincoln's  major  preoccupation  for  over  two 
decades.  As  late  as  1858,  he  was  fighting  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
for  the  votes  of  the  "Old  Whigs,"  then  thought  to  constitute  the 
essential  swing  vote  in  Illinois's  senatorial  contest.  Illinois  no 
longer  had  oral  voting  after  1848,  and  studying  the  Whigs  in 
the  1850s  is  a  matter  of  inference,  correlation,  and  guesswork. 
The  poll  books  of  the  1840s,  however,  allow  historians  to  find 
out  who  Illinois's  Whigs  really  were. 

Since  the  poll  books  list  voters  by  name  and  note  their  votes, 
it  is  possible  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  Whigs  in  Springfield.  By 
searching  for  their  names  in  the  census  records  of  Sangamon 
County,  one  can  discover  the  age,  place  of  birth,  occupation, 
value  of  real  estate,  and  (to  some  extent)  location  of  these 
Whigs.  It  is  a  de- 
cidedly laborious 
undertaking  and 
not  without  its  own 
elements  of  impre- 
cision. The  census 
occurred  only  at 
ten-year  intervals. 
Elections  occurred 
throughout  the  de- 
cades, and  it  is  no 
mean  feat  to  find 
voters  in  a  census 
taken  two  or  three 
or  more  years  be- 
fore or  after  the 
election.  Chirogra- 
phy  adds  madden- 
ing obstacles  to  the 
path  of  the  student 
of  voting.  The 
clerks  who  re- 
corded the  voters' 
names  sometimes 
wrote  legibly  and 
sometimes  did  not. 
From  election  to 
election,  they  iden- 
tified the  same 
voter  differently. 
The  "Caleb  Bur- 
chell"  of  1848  is  pretty  clearly  the  "C.  Burchell"  of  1846  and  the 
"Caleb  Burchatt"  of  the  1850  census,  but  what  does  one  make  of 
the  many  John  Smiths?  Is  "Jo  Smith"  also  "J.M.  Smith"?  The 
census  taker  adds  still  another  batch  of  penmanship,  incon- 
sistency, and  idiosyncrasy  in  recording  names  and  initials.  All 
forms  of  voting  analysis  have  their  pitfalls,  and  the  poll  books 
at  least  offer  a  way  to  know  how  the  individuals  in  Lincoln's 
Springfield  voted.  It  seems  well  worth  the  effort. 

An  analysis  of  the  congressional  elections  in  Springfield  in 
1843,  1846,  and  1848  provides  us  our  first  really  intimate 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  1.  An  illustrator's  depiction  of  a  Whig  rally  in  1840  (from  James 
Baldwin's  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  True  Life). 


glimpse  of  the  voting  behavior  which  most  affected  Lincoln's 
life.  This  Lincoln  Lore  will  focus  on  what  might  be  called  per- 
sistent Whig  voters  in  Lincoln's  Springfield.  By  comparing  the 
lists  of  Whig  voters  in  the  three  elections  with  each  other,  I  have 
found  those  voters  who  voted  for  the  Whig  candidate  for  Con- 
gress at  least  twice  in  those  three  elections  and  who  never  voted 
any  other  way.  Nineteenth-century  voters  were  notoriously 
regular  and  rarely  switched  parties,  so  this  latter  qualification 
excludes  only  a  few  voters  who  switched  parties  or  who 
scratched  both  parties'  congressional  candidates  while  voting 
for  minor  offices. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  qualification  does  exclude  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  from  the  list.  He  was  so  miffed  in  1843  at  John 
Hardin's  nomination  for  Congress  that  he  voted  for  minor 
offices  but  did  not  state  a  preference  for  Hardin  or  his  Demo- 
cratic   opponent, 


James  A.  Mc- 
Dougall.  In  1848 
Lincoln  was  in 
Washington,  serv- 
ing his  own  con- 
gressional term, 
and  he  failed  to 
vote  in  the  election 
which  made  Dem- 
ocrat Thomas  L. 
Harris  Lincoln's 
successor  in  the 
House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. There- 
fore, Lincoln  did 
not  vote  twice  in 
these  three  elec- 
tions for  the  Whig 
candidate  for  Con- 
gress, and  he  fails 
to  be  a  persistent 
Whig  voter  by  the 
technical  stan- 
dards of  this  study. 
Lincoln's  case 
also  provides  an 
example  of  the 
problems  involved 
in  using  the  cen- 
sus. In  the  1850 
census,  the  one  used  for  this  study,  Lincoln  is  listed  as  a  forty- 
year-old  attorney-at-law,  born  in  Kentucky.  The  census  taker 
made  no  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  real  estate.  Because 
Lincoln  eventually  became  a  famous  man,  we  know  a  great 
deal  about  him — including  the  fact  that  by  1850  he  owned  his 
home  and  the  lot  it  sat  on  as  well  as  other  property.  Without  this 
special  knowledge,  however,  one  would  have  to  list  Lincoln  as  a 
voter  with  no  real  estate.  The  census  is  inaccurate  in  this  case 
and  likely  so  in  others.  It  is,  however,  the  best  evidence  at  hand 
for  the  myriads  of  more  obscure  Whigs  in  Springfield. 
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The  three  elections  used  for  this  study  showed  the  following 
results  in  Sangamon  County: 


Total 
1843    2898 


John  J.  Hardin  (W) 
1694 


Abraham  Lincoln  (W) 
1846    2394  1535 

Stephen  T.  Logan  (W) 
3035  1649 


James  A.  McDougall  (D)  Other 
1190  14 

Peter  Cartwright  (D)      Other 
845  14 

Thomas  L.  Harris  (D) 
1386 


1848 

For  comparison,  the  results  of  the  Presidential  elections  in 
Sangamon  County  in  the  same  period  were: 


1840 


Total  William  H.  Harrison  (W)   Martin  Van  Buren  (D) 
3249  2000  1249 


1S44      321 18 


Henry  Clay  (W) 
1837 

Zacharv  Taylor  (W) 
1943 


James  K.  Polk  (D) 

1371 

Lewis  Cass  (D) 
1336 


Other 

47 


1848    3326 

Springfield's  totals  for  the  three  congressional  contests  were: 
Total       John  J.  Hardin  (W)      James  A.  McDougall  (D)  Other 


1843     1208 


727 


Abraham  Lincoln  (W) 
1846     1383  919 

Stephen  T.  Logan  (W) 
1848     1553  888 


473 

Peter  Cartwright  (D)      Other 
450  14 

Thomas  L.  Harris  (D) 
665 


One  page  of  the  1843  poll  books  is  missing,  leaving  the  names 
and  votes  of  29  voters  in  that  election  a  mystery. 

Of  the  Springfield  citizens  who  voted  for  the  Whig  candidate 
for  Congress  in  1843,  1846,  and  1848,  352  were  persistent  Whig 
voters.  Of  those  352, 103  were  not  listed  in  the  1850  census  or  in 
John  C.  Powers's  History  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  Sangamon 
County,  Illinois.  Some  information  was  available  on  249  of  the 
persistent  Whig  voters  in  Springfield's  congressional  elections, 
but  age,  place  of  birth,  occupation,  and  value  of  real  estate  were 
not  available  for  all  of  these  (because  of  omissions  in  the  census 
or  lack  of  information  in  Powers's  book).  In  order  to  describe 
these  voters,  one  needs  to  define  a  group  of  Springfield  citizens 
for  comparison.  A  similar  group  of  persistent  Democratic 
voters  was  established.  Of  the  Springfield  citizens  who  voted 
for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  1843,  1846,  and 
1848, 160  were  persistent  Democratic  voters,  that  is,  voted  twice 
or  more  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  and  did  not 
vote  for  the  Whig  candidate  in  any  of  the  three  elections. 
Among  the  persistent  Democrats,  101  could  be  located  in  the 
1850  census  or  in  Powers's  work.  Full  information  was  not 
available  on  all  of  these,  either. 

What,  then,  were  the  Whigs  like?  Of  the  245  Whigs  and  92 
Democrats  in  the  study  for  whom  information  on  place  of  birth 
was  available,  the  voters  were  distributed  thus: 


Place  of  Birth 

Whigs 

Democrats 

Alabama 

1 

0 

Canada 

2 

1 

Connecticut 

6 

2 

Delaware 

2 

1 

England 

4 

1 

Illinois 

14 

2 

Indiana 

3 

2 

Ireland 

3 

12 

Kentucky 

53 

15 

Maine 

0 

2 

Maryland 

8 

3 

Massachusetts 

16 

0 

Missouri 

2 

0 

New  Hampshire 

1 

1 

New  Jersey 

17 

4 

New  York 

21 

10 

North  Carolina 

8 

4 

Ohio 

11 

4 

Pennsylvania 

20 

11 

Scotland 

3 

1 

South  Carolina 

3 

2 

Tennessee 

6 

4 

Virginia 

35 

10 

Vermont 

6 

0 

Persistent  Whig  voters  in  Springfield,  by  contrast  with  per- 
sistent Democratic  voters,  were  (1)  more  likely  to  have  come 
from  Kentucky  or  Virginia,  (2)  much  less  likely  to  be  Irish, 
(3)  slightly  less  likely  to  hail  from  slave  states  other  than  Vir- 


ginia or  Kentucky,  and  (4)  more  likely  to  hail  from  New  En- 
gland. All  of  these  conclusions  are  consistent  with  other  studies 
of  the  differences  between  Whigs  and  Democrats  except  num- 
ber 1.  This  is  intriguing,  especially  in  light  of  the  importance  of 
Kentuckians  in  the  early  settlement  and  formation  of  Illinois. 
A  substantial  number  of  those  who  gave  Virginia  as  their  birth- 
place had  probably  spent  some  time  in  Kentucky  before  settling 
in  Illinois.  The  pattern  of  migration  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky 
to  Illinois  was  common,  and  an  institutional  effect  of  it  was  the 
custom  of  oral  voting  itself.  Oral  voting  persisted  in  Virginia 
until  1867  and  in  Kentucky  until  1891.  Somehow,  those  Ken- 
tuckians who  migrated  to  central  Illinois  were  more  likely  to 
become  Whigs  than  Democrats.  This  suggests  that  the  impor- 
tance of  Lincoln's  roots  cannot  be  overestimated.  Born  in  Ken- 
tucky, Lincoln  courted  women  born  in  Kentucky,  joined  law 
partnerships  with  three  Kentuckians,  married  a  Kentuckian, 
had  a  Kentuckian  as  his  best  friend,  and  voted  as  other  Ken- 
tuckians in  central  Illinois  tended  to  vote. 

Breaking  the  voters  down  by  occupation  tends  to  show  more 
similarities  than  differences  between  Whigs  and  Democrats. 
The  reason  for  this  is  probably  the  factor  of  persistence  in  vot- 
ing. Those  who  voted  more  steadily  than  their  peers  were  ob- 
viously a  steadier  lot  in  what  we  might  call  their  "lifestyle" 
today.  The  occupations  listed  in  the  census  ranged  from  book 
binders  to  speculators,  carriage  trimmers  to  confectioners,  and 
clock  pedlars  to  mayors.  Using  the  categories  suggested  by 
Merle  Curti  in  The  Making  of  an  American  Community:  A 
Case  Study  of  Democracy  in  a  Frontier  County,  as  modified  by 
Don  Harrison  Doyle  in  The  Social  Order  of  a  Frontier  Com- 
munity: Jacksonville,  Illinois,  1825-70,  one  finds  an  occupation 
distribution  for  persistent  voters  as  follows: 


Whig 

Democratic 

Business-Professional 

46 

18 

Skilled  Workers 

64 

29 

Unskilled  Workers 

7 

17 

None 

3 

2 

This  distribution  excludes  the  farmers,  who  constituted  by  far 
the  largest  single  occupation  even  among  Springfield's  voters 
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FIGURE  2.  Lincoln's  first  stump  speech,  as  shown  in 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks's  The  True  Story  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  American:  Told  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
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FIGURE  3.  The  American  electorate  was  overwhelmingly 

(the  precincts  were  apparently  large  and  included  much  of  the 
rural  area  around  Springfield).  Thus  of  the  243  persistent  Whig 
voters  whose  occupations  could  be  established  from  the  1850 
census,  123  were  farmers.  The  result  for  the  Democrats  was 
similar,  if  not  quite  so  striking:  among  97  persistent  voters  with 
identifiable  occupations,  31  were  farmers. 

The  fact  that  most  nonfarm  persistent  voters  were  business- 
men, professionals,  or  skilled  workers — whether  they  were 
Democrats  or  Whigs — is  not  surprising.  The  more  successful 
people  were  more  likely  to  remain  longer  in  town  to  vote  and  to 
be  recorded  by  the  census  taker.  The  fact  that  unskilled  workers 
made  up  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Democratic  voters  than  the 
Whigs  is  congruent  with  the  findings  of  those  studies  which  say 
the  Democrats  appealed  more  to  the  lower  orders  in  society 
than  the  Whigs.  More  surprising  is  the  ability  of  the  develop- 
ment-minded Whigs  to  appeal  to  farmers.  Of  course,  in  a  society 
made  up  overwhelmingly  of  farmers — as  the  United  States  was 
in  the  1840s — no  political  party  could  long  exist  without  win- 
ning farmers'  votes.  Still,  given  the  Democrats'  essentially 
agrarian  appeal,  one  must  find  the  Whigs'  ability  to  attract 
farmers  a  persuasive  index  of  the  Whigs'  ability  to  attract  all 
kinds  of  people  to  their  program  of  economic  development. 

Steady  voters  were  a  relatively  prosperous  lot.  Remaining  in 
the  same  place  for  a  substantial  period  of  time  brought  eco- 
nomic success  in  the  burgeoning  American  West,  and  economic 
success  made  the  Westerner  more  likely  to  stay  put.  The  aver- 
age value  of  real  estate  reported  for  farmers  who  were  persis- 
tent Whig  voters  was  $2134.  For  Democratic  farmers  who  were 
persistent  voters,  it  was  $1862.  Excluding  those  farmers  with 
no  reported  real  estate  value — probably  farm  laborers  or  ten- 
ants, one  finds  the  Whigs  with  an  average  of  $2698  and  the 
Democrats  with  an  average  of  $2510.  One  of  the  Whig  farmers, 
James  M.  Bradford,  was  a  man  of  conspicuous  wealth  in  real 
estate:  $15,000  reported  in  the  census.  Excluding  him,  the  Whig 
average  was  $2016,  still  more  than  the  Democratic  average  of 
$1862. 

Statisticians  usually  find  it  more  revealing  to  classify  wealth 
by  categories.  Doyle  used  a  scheme  which  divided  Jackson- 
ville's citizens  into  those  with  $0  property  value,  $1  to  $999 
value,  $1000  to  $4999  value,  and  $5000  and  up.  Adapting  this 
scheme  to  Springfield's  persistent  voters  who  were  farmers,  one 
derives  the  following  distribution  of  wealth  in  real  estate: 


$5000  or  more 
$1000  to  $4999 
$1  to  $999 
$0 


Whig 

12 
58 
11 
29 


Democratic 

3 

16 

4 


The  distribution  of  real  estate  was  strikingly  similar  for  Whig 
and  Democratic  farmers.  52.7%  of  the  Whigs  and  51.6%  of  the 
Democrats  reported  real  estate  value  from  $1000  to  $4999. 
26.3%  of  the  Whigs  and  25.8%  of  the  Democrats  listed  as 
farmers  had  no  real  estate  reported  in  the  census.  Even  the 
wealthiest  farmers,  listed  with  more  than  $5000  in  real  estate, 


were  about  equally  represented 
among  the  Whigs  (10.9%;  and 
the  Democrats  (9.7%;. 

These  findings  are  prelimi- 
nary ones.  Much  more  can  and 
will  be  done  with  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  Illinois's  poll 
books.  The  conditions  for  inclu- 
sion in  this  study  did  much,  one 
suspects,  to  draw  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  voters  closer  togeth- 
er, statistically.  Conclusions 
must  be  tentative  at  best.  There 
are,  however,  interesting  clues 
for  further  studies  of  a  similar 
nature.  If  one  is  looking  for  the 
roots  of  Whiggery  in  central  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky  and  Virginia  are 
obvious  places  to  begin.  Any 
tendency  to  think  of  Whigs  as 
the  commercial  classes  must 
certainly  contend  with  the  fact 
of  their  obvious  ability  to  appeal 
to  farmers  in  the  environs  of 
Springfield.  These  are  modest 
statements,  nothing  more  than  clues,  perhaps.  But  the  careful 
historical  detective  will  ignore  them  only  at  the  peril  of  pursu- 
ing false  leads  that  will  take  him  to  blind  alleys.  It  is  always 
better  to  play  the  percentages. 
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rural  in  the  1840s. 
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FIGURE  4.  Detail  of  an  Illinois  poll  book  for  the  1843 
election.  The  voters'  names  are  at  the  left;  candidates' 
names  are  at  the  top. 
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Read  Polls,  Heed  America 


By  Garry  Wills 

in  every  period  of  history, 
people  have  lamented  their  lack  of 
leadership.  That  was  as  true  of 
Pericles'  Athens  as  of  Lincoln's 
America.  But  few  times  can  have  been 
as  entirely  convinced  as  ours  that 
leaders  are  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Many 
things  are  blamed  for  this:  bureaucra- 
cy, the  cynical  media,  professionalized 
officeholders.  But  nothing  is  more 
often  invoked  to  explain  our  timorous 
or  abdicated  leadership  than  polls.  No 
politician  seems  able  to  make  a  move 
without  consulting  private  polls  to 
supplement  the  continual  public  poll- 
ing. Everybody  is  doing  it  —  and 
nearly  everybody,  it  seems,  is  de- 
nouncing the  practice. 

Garry  Wilis  has  written  a  number  of 
books  on  the  Presidency,  among  them 
"Nixon  Agomstes"  and  "Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg. " 


What  is  wrong,  in  a  democratic 
society,  with  a  leader  knowing  how 
the  people  are  responding  to  his  or 
her  initiatives?  The  critics  answer 
that  initiatives  are  never  taken  unless 
the  polls  will  allow  it.  In  that  sense, 
the  leader  is  just  doing  what  others 
demand.  That  is  not  leading.  It  is 
following. 

This  is  a  simplistic  view  of  what 
polls  say,  or  can  say.  If  a  poll  says  60 
percent  of  the  people  want  to  cut  the 
deficit,  a  candidate  or  officeholder 
just  has  to  come  out  for  cutting  the 
deficit.  But  suppose  that  20  percent 
of  the  people  want  to  cut  the  deficit 
by  cutting  entitlements,  10  percent 
by  raising  taxes,  10  percent  by  cutting 
defense  and  20  percent  without  tak- 
ing any  practical  steps  at  all.  If  further 
polling  reveals  that,  then  what  posi- 
tion does  the  politician  take?  Favor- 
ing any  one  of  these  groups  will 
anger  the  others. 

Suppose  still. another  poll  shows 
that  the  people  who  favor  cutting 
entitlements  are  intense  in  their 
commitment  to  that  position,  while 
the  equal  numbers  who  favor  raising 
taxes  or  cutting  defense  are  only 
mild  in  their  advocacy.  What  does 
that  tell  the  politician?  Moreover, 
the  problem  is  not  fully  stated  until 
one  considers  the  40  percent  op- 
posed to  cutting  the  deficit.  If  some 
of  them  have  allies  on  some  other 
issue  in  one  or  more  of  the  camps 
favoring  cuts,  these  people,  taken 
together,  may  make  up  a  partly  hid- 
den majority  of  their  own.  And  so 
on.  All  of  which  is  to  say  that  the 
polls  rarely  issue  a  clear  mandate  for 
action  to  any  politician. 

Political  leadership  in  a  democra- 
cy is  a  constant  balancing  act.  Differ- 
ent elements  of  a  politician's  constit- 
uency are  appealed  to  at  different 
times,  in  different  ways.  What  de- 
mands can  be  put  off,  or  combined 
with  similar  positions?  What  group 
can  be  defied  on  an  issue,  so  long  as 
one  satisfies  that  group  on  another 
matter?  Can  a  position  be  created 


that  fudges  some  objections  while 
seeming  to  satisfy  several  demands? 
That  is  how  Lincoln  threaded  his 
way  through  the  mine  fields  of  the 
slave  issue  when  he  ran  for  office  in 
Illinois.  He  had  to  alienate  abolition- 
ists while  stealthily  appealing  to  the 
Know-Nothing  Party.  He  had  to 
hedge  the  issue  of  slaves  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  while  forcefully 
opposing  the  vote  for  blacks.  He  had  a 
minimum  program  for  ameliorating 
the  existence  of  slavery  —  basically, 
just  opposition  to  its  spread  in  new 
territories  —  while  laying  a  compen- 
satory stress  on  his  anriabolitionism, 
to  take  the  curse  off  his  stand  in  the 
territories.  It  helped,  in  this  juggling, 
to  know  what  the  voters 
felt,  place  by  place,  and 
how  strongly  they  felt, 
point  by  point.  Lincoln 
learned   what   he   could,  -:=* 

calibrated  his  "softness" 
on  the  slave  issue  accord- 
ing to  the  county  in 
which  he  was  speaking. 
He  was  a  political  genius, 
and  he  had  his  hand  on 
the  pulse  wherever  he 
went  in  his  own  state.  He 


used  all  the  available  information  on 
voters'  attitudes.  Would  he  have  used 
polls,  if  they  had  existed?  You  bet. 

Can  a  politician  know  too  much 
about  the  mood  and  thinking  out 
there?  It  seems  obscurantist  to  say 
so.  The  great  leader  uses  every  kind 
of  knowledge  that  can  be  had.  Such 
knowledge  can  be  used  to  avoid 
thinking,  to  end  up  taking  no  posi- 
tions, but  that  is  self-defeating  too. 
One  of  the  most  dependable  poll 
results  is  contempt  for  people  who 
always  and  only  evade.  Great  leaders 
like  Lincoln  evade  only  when  it 
serves  their  purpose. 

Even  if  it  is  all  right  for  a  politician 
to  know  what  polls  can  tell  him  or 
her,  why  should  the  public  know,  day 
by  day,  whether  more  or  fewer  peo- 
ple like  the  President  or  his  policies? 
Polls  fluctuate  wildly  and  can  confuse 
the  public.  Another  form  of  obscu- 
rantism would  say  that  the  people  are 
better  off  not  knowing;  so  keep  avail- 
able knowledge  —  or  at  least  its 
confusing  details  —  away  from  them. 
How  does  one  adopt  a  stable  attitude 
toward  the  President  when  his  stock 
jumps  all  over  the  board,  like  that  of  a 
shaky  commodity? 

Some  assume  that  if  polls  were 
eliminated,  people  would  not  ask 
whether  policies  or  Presidents  are 
popular  but  only  if  they  are  right. 
However,  people  have  many  ways  of 
forming  opinions  about  the  prospects 
of  programs  or  politicians  that  matter 
to  them  —  from  conversations,  public 
commentators,     demonstrations      of 


Illustrations  by  Barry  Blitt 


For  Presidents  to  watch  the  polls  closely  is  not  mere  timidity. 

Even  Lincoln  understood  the  need  to  take  the  pulse,  test  the  wind,  put  ones  ear 

to  the  ground,  try  the  water  -  and  hear  the  peoples  views. 
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various  kinds.  The  clamorous  talk  ra- 
dio shows,  with  their  angry  attacks  on 
Clinton,  might  suggest  he  is  even 
more  unpopular  than  the  polls  tell  us 
he  is.  The  enthusiasm  of  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's followers  might  have  masked 
the  real  opposition  that  ran  through- 
out his  time  in  office  (keeping  his 
general  popularity  well  below  that  of 
Eisenhower  or  Kennedy). 

THE  POWER  OF  PUBLIC  OP1N- 
ion  existed  long  before  the  ar- 
rival of  formal  polling  in  this 
century.  Lincoln  and  his  politi- 
cal cronies  had  an  intelligence  net- 
work in  Illinois.  The  city  machines 
kept  tabs  on  restiveness  ward  by  ward, 
precinct  by  precinct.  When  there  were 
eight  or  more  newspapers  in  a  major 
city,  all  competing  for  readers,  the 
sales  were  a  daily  register  of  people's 
thinking,  so  that  —  as  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  said  —  a  newspaper  editor  had 
"to  be  re-elected  every  day."  The 
national  parties  had  a  discipline  that 
kept  them  aware  of  what  was  and  was 
not  attractive  to  the  members. 

It  was  in  the  1880's  that  Lord 
Bryce  formulated  his  analysis  of  the 
power  of  opinion  in  America.  Writ- 
ing in  his  classic  work,  "The  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,"  he  said  public 
opinion  rules  here  and  everyone 
heeds  it  all  the  time: 

"Government  by  public   opinion 
exists  where  the  wishes  and  views 
of  the  people  prevail,  even  be 
fore  they  have  been  conveyed      f 
through    the    regular    law-ap- 
pointed organs   [like  elections] 
and  without  the  need  of  their 
being  so  conveyed." 

The  opposition  to  influence  by 
public   opinion   is   ultimately   un- 
democratic. '   Lippmann,     in     the 
1920's,    said    that    public    opinion 
should  be  supplanted,  between  elec- 
tions, by  boards   of  experts  whose 
performance  could  only  be  judged, 
retrospectively,  when  new  elections 
occurred.   Such   boards   might   have 
decided  that  slavery  should  be  abol- 


ished. But  they  could  not  have 
brought  the  public  to  that  view  by 
force  of  sheer  expertise. 

Most  experts  on  penal  systems 
agree  that  capital  punishment  does 
not  deter  capital  crime.  But  the  pub- 
lic believes  that  it  does,  and  politi- 
cians have  been  switching  longstand- 
ing positions  to  accommodate  that 
view.  Dianne  Feinstem  did  it  in  Cali- 
fornia. Even  Andrew  Young  did  it 
when  he  ran  for  Governor  in  Geor- 
gia. Mario  Cuomo's  refusal  to  alter 
his  opposition  to  the  death  penalty  is 
so  exceptional  as  to  draw  comment 
(and  perhaps  to  help  end  his  career  as 
Governor  of  New  York).  This  is 
lamentable  to  those  who  oppose  the 
death  penalty,  as  I  do,  but  it  is  the 
democratic  system.  Chesterton  said 
it  best:  "Democracy  is  like  blowing 
your  nose.  You  may  not  do  it  well, 
but  you  ought  to  do  it  yourself."  We 
can  disagree  with  the  majority,  but  — 
within  the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  individual  rights  —  we  cannot  shut 
it  up  or  frustrate  its  force. 

Some  who  say  Clinton  listens  to 


the  people  too  much  may,  in  fact,  not 
like  what  the  people  are  saying.  That 
is  the  real  dirty  secret  let  out  by  the 
polls.  We  are  all  shocked,  one  time  or 
the  other,  by  what  our  fellow  citizens 
are  thinking.  Then  we  punish  politi- 
cians for  acceding  to  their  thoughts. 

The  real  choice  is  not  between 
following  the  polls  or  ignoring  them. 
The  question  is  whether  a  leader  uses 
the  polls  wisely  or  not.  They  can  be 
instruments  of  leadership,  but  only  if 
they  are  wielded  well.  Instruments  do 
not  wield  themselves.  Not  long  ago, 
John  Sununu,  the  "Crossfire"  bull- 
dog, browbeat  Stan  Greenberg,  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  pollster:  "This  Ad- 
ministration is  showing  that  it  has  no 
principle  and  really  does  look  at  those 
polls  every  day  and  changes  its 
mind."  Yet  it  could  better  be  argued, 
perhaps,  that  Clinton  has  not  paid 
close  enough  attention  to  the  polls. 
The  cagey  politician  commits  himself 
or  herself  slowly,  testing  the  situa- 
tion. Then,  when  the  policy  must  be 
chosen,  it  is  done  as  part  of  an  overall 
assessment  of  the  forces  in  play, 
including  public  opinion  on  the  issue 
at  stake  and  on  ancillary  matters. 

Clinton,  by  contrast,  has  been  im- 
petuous —  committing  quickly  and 
then  having  to  do  the  cagey  assess- 
ments while  backing  off  from  his  first 
stand.  That  has  been  the  pattern  with 
homosexuals  in  the  military,  Western 
land  use,  "stimulus"  spending,  Bosni- 
an intervention,  Haitian  exiles.  A 
good  case  could  be  made  that  he 
should  have  listened  to  his  pollsters 
earlier  and  more  intensely,  that  they 
could  have  advised  him  as  to  what 
was  doable  in  each  situation  with 
regard  to  public  support.  People  ad- 
mire consistency  in  policy  making 
even  when  they  do  not  agree  with  all 
the  details  of  the  policy,  as  they 
admired  Clinton's  consistent  push 
for  Nafta  even  though  they  had 
doubts  about  the  agreement  itself. 

The  importance  of  public  opinion 
was  brought  home  to  our  military 
professionals  by  the  Vietnam  War. 


They  claimed  (and  some  of  them 
still  claim)  that  we  had  the  ability  to 
win  that  war,  in  crude  physical 
terms;  but  a  lack  of  consensus  on  the 
goals,  usefulness  and  costs  of  pro- 
longed engagement  sapped  the 
whole  effort  —  with  the  result  that 
the  Pentagon  is  leery  of  making  a 
move  anywhere  now  without  clear 
public  endorsement.  In  effect,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  tricked  the  American 
people  into  Vietnam,  not  building 
enlightened  support  for  what  he 
thought  he  was  doing. 

Johnson  did  what  Lippmann  ad- 
vised in  the  1920's.  He  listened  to  his 
experts  and  thought  he  could  bring 
the  people  around  after  the  experts 
had  demonstrated  their  wisdom.  Par- 
adoxically, Johnson's  strong  ratings 
in  the  polls  when  he  was  passing 
domestic  bills  made  him  think  he 
could  ignore  for  a  while  his  poor 
polls  in  foreign  affairs.  He  learned 
that  politicians  live  or  die  by  the 
polls,  one  way  or  another  —  princi- 
pally by  the  way  they  use  them.  If 
they  refuse  to  use  the  polls,  they  end 
up  with  the  polls  using  them.  That  is 
more  Clinton's  danger  than  is  the 
simplistic  one  raised  by  his  critics 
that  he  is  too  attentive  to  the  polls.  In 
a  democracy,  one  cannot  be  too  at- 
tuned to  the  people's  attitudes.  Self- 
government  by  the  people  means  that 
politicians  must  always  be  governed 
by  the  people's  views  —  not  abso- 
lutely but  on  terms  they  work  out 
with  the  people,  day  by  day,  policy  by 
policy  and  —  yes  —  poll  by  poll.  ■ 
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EARLIEST  LINCOLN  DOCUMENTS 

Compiled  by   Herbert   Wclls   Kay.  Custodian  Lincoln   Tomb 

Anything  new  about  Lincoln  is  promptly  grasped  by  the  thousands  of  Lincoln  col- 
lector^ and  the  older  the  letter  or  document  is  the  greater  interest  it  awakens. 

Several  of  the  Lincoln  writers  quote  Mentor  Graham  as  saying  that  Lincoln  and  he 
had  officiated  as  clerks  of  election  at  New  Salem  in  November,  1831.  The  official 
records  say  that  the  clerk  drawing  pay  with  Graham  at  that  election  was  Abram  S.  Ber- 
ger.  Lincoln,  however,  according  to  the  official  records  served  as  a  cleik  of  election 
Nov.  5,  1832,  and  we  have  a  photostat  of  the  records  in  Lincoln's  hand,  and  this  docu- 
ment seems  to  have  been  missed  by  the  standard  Lincoln  authors.     It  is  as  follows: 

NOVEMBER  5,  1832. 
At  an  election  held  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Hill  in  the  New  Salem  preciud  in  the 
county  of  Sangamon  and  state  of  Illinois  on  the  fifth  day  of  November  in  th:  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  the  following  named  persons  re- 
ceived the  number  of  votes  annexed  to  their  respective  names  for  the  following  desig- 
nated offices  to-wit: 

Daniel  Stoopey  had  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  votes  for  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Abner  Flake  had  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  votes  foi  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President. 

James  Evans  had  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  votes  for  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President. 

Adam  Dunlop  had  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  votes  for  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President. 

John  C.  Alexander  had  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  votes  for  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President. 

William  B.  Archer  had  seventy  votes  for  election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
Leonard  White  had  seventy  votes  for  election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
James  B.  Moore  had  seventy  votes  for  election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
Elijah  lies  had  seventy  votes  for  election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
Pierre  Menard  had  seventy  votes  for  election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

JAMES  RUTLEDGE, 


A.  LINCOLN, 

WILLIAM  GREEN,  Clerks  of  Election. 


BOWLING   GREEN, 
HUGH    ARMSTRONG, 

Judges  of  the  Election. 


18?2 
1854 

1856 
1858 
1658 
184c 
1840 
1644 
1844 
1846 
1848 
1848 
1652 
1854 
1354 
1856 
1658 
1S6C 
1364 


1655 
134 1 
1848 


Candidate  for  Illinois  Legislature 
n  n         « 

n  n         n 


n 


n 


Sought  Speakership  of  H.  of  Rep. 
Candidate  for  Illinois  Legislature 
Sought  Speakership  of  H.  of  Rep. 
Sought  Nomination  for  Congress. 
Presidential  Elector  for  Clay.     (?) 
Candidate  for  Congress. 
Sought  Land  Office  Commission. 
Offered  Governorship  of  Oregon. 
Presidential  Elector  for  Scott    (?) 
Candidate  for  111.  Legislature. 
Candidate  for  Senator. 
Named  for  Vice  Presidency  (110  votes) 
Candidate  for  Senator. 
Candidate  for  President. 
Candidate  for  President. 


Elected  Captain  in  Black  Hawk  War. 
Declined  to  run  for  Governor  of  Ills. 
Declined  re-nomination  for  Congress. 


Elected. 
Elected. 
Elected. 

Elected. 


Elected. 

Declined, 

Elected. 


Elected. 
Elected. 


Defeated. 


Defeated. 

Defeated. 
Defeated. 
Defeated. 

Defeated. 

Sefeated 

Defeated. 
Defeated. 
Defeated. 


